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fluence, brought a sense of deadness over the | ly of the manifold gifts of a gracious God, 
assembly, — George was asked to|and being by Hin commissioned, he imparts 
pray again, ‘ but he could not pray in man’s | freely, without money and without price, that 
will,’ ” ; which he has seen and handled of the word 

Friends, in common with other religious’ of life. 

fessors, have set times and places for pub-| In thus giving freely, he has not the temp- 
icly assembling; but when thus met, they | tation to preach to suit his hearers that he 
have no pre-arranged course of active de-| might have, had he to feel he was dependent 

votional exercises or religious services. ‘They 
show, by their practice, that the ability to 
preach or to pray is not at their command ; 
and in this, they have a precedent in the ex- 
perience of Jesus, when he says, “ my time is 
not always.” The minister of Christ must, 
on every occasion, wait to feel the quicken- 
ing influence of divine love to inspire and 
put him forth. Some other religious organi- 
zations unite, to some extent, in the admission 
of the necessity of an inward call before enter- 
ing upon the work of the ministry, but they 
consider a course of theological study as also 
a necessity. Friends stand almost alone in 
considering scholastic learning a non-essential 
in this service. 

The apostle Paul, though a man of great 
learning, disclaimed it, as the qualification 
under which he acted, for he says, “I was 
with you in weakness, in fear, and in much 
trembling, and my speech and my preaching 
were not with the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power, that your faith might not 
stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power 
of God.” 

Friends as a religious body do not lightly 
esteem literary knowledge. They are dis- 
posed to promote and rightly use it, but they 
entirely abnegate it, as an essential qualifi- 
cation for the work of gospel ministry, and 
they believe “ without the holy unction, the 
most learned and eloquent ministry is vain 
and unprofitable, and with it, the most illit- 
erate may be instumental in leading the soul 
to God.” 

The command of the blessed Jesus to his 
disciples, “ Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’ brings to view another point of differ- 
ence between the Society of Friends and other 
religious professors. 

The gift of the ministry, having been be- 
stowed freely by the great Head of the Church, 
should be exercised freely by those upon 
whom it is conferred. 

“I seek not yours, but you,” was the noble 
testimony borne by one of the apostles, when 
engaged in calling men to repentance and 
amendment of life; and thus, also, can the 
minister among Friends speak, if he ‘stand 
faithful to his high calling. He can have no 
mercenary views. He stands in his allot- 
ment, as called of Ged, and unto Him he 
ooks for his reward. Having received free- 







































We believe this is a great snare in the path 
of those who “ preach for hire, and divine for 
money,’—those who make merchandise of 
the gospel,—a snare by which many are 
taken captive, even when there has ‘been a 
call to the work. The chains thus thrown 
around them, prevent the free exercise of 
their calling, and, instead of standing upright 
as advocates of truth, and testifying against 
evil wherever found, they bow to the thral- 
dom of human opinion, and compromise their 
testimonies. ; 

We have reason to believe that Paul pre- 
served a noble independence, and preached 
not for hire; for when he was preaching at 
Corinth, “ one of the most opulent and luxu- 
rious cities of Greece,” he supported himeelf 
by tentmaking, thus not only preserving the 
‘freedom of the gospel, but giving an example 
of honest industry to those of the same high 
calling. 

The gift of gospel ministry being at the 
disposal of the Head of the Church, is be- 
stowed upon whomsoever He will; and as 
with Him there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female, so woman is 
an equal recipient with man of this gift, and, 
among Friends, she is admitted to a full par- 
ticipation in its exercise. 

We are aware that much stress is laid by 
the opposers of our practice in this respect, 
upon Paul’s prohibition against woman’s 
speaking and teaching in the churches; but, 
“the words used by the apostle on this oc 
casion cannot mean the exercise of gospel 
ministry, because in the very epistle in which 
he first mentioned this prohibition, he gives 
particular directions respecting the manner 
in which women are to exercise that gift, 
which he denominates praying or prophesy- 
ing, and which he, no doubt, considered as 
ditferent from speaking, teaching, or usurp- 
ing authority. lt cannot reasonably be sup 
posed that the apostle would give directions 
for the exercise of that which he thought 
should never be exercised.”* 

There are many allusions. in Scripture to 
the prophetesses of those days, which might be 
quoted as confirmatory of the views we have 
expressed ; but they can be referred to and 
read as they stand on the record. 

We will close this essay with the prophecy 


*H. Tuke. 





for a living upon those to whom he spake, . 
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uttered by Joel in view of the gospel-day : 
“T will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy,—your old men shall dream dreams, 
—your young men shall see visions,—and 
also upon the servants and upor the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour out my 





WAR. . 

‘*Ye have heard that it has been said, an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil.”’ ‘* Ye have heard that it 
has been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 


hate thy enemy; but I say unto you, Love your 


enemivs.’’ 


The teachings of Jesu. Christ forbid -all 
wars and fightings; and tiaey also have con- 
troversy with that spirit whence all discord 
springs. Yet, is it not strange that nearl 
nineteen hundred years after he dechined, 
“ My kingdom is not of thie world, else would 


my servants fight,” it should be necessary to 
remind the professors of his gospel, that war is 


inconsistent with Chtistianity ? 

The teachings of that pure spirit which 
speaks in the inner sanctuary of every mind, 
call emphatically upon us to “ do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us,” and on 


the authority of these teachings, which are the 


voice of God to the soul, rests our testimony 
against war. 

The Christian’s armor is Jove. This enables 
him to suffer long and be kind.. It is also 


effectual to overcome evil or unkindness,— 


not by resistance, but by patient endurance, 
—not returning evil for evil, but contrari- 
wise, blessing for cursing. This spirit will 
work wonders in overcoming opposition ; and, 
by the nature of our profession, we are called 
to acknowledge it our governing principle, 
and to act under it. Did we doso, we would, 
on all occasions, bear an uncompromising 
testimony against wars and fightings. If, as 
a people, we were faithful to the testimony 
given us to bear against all evil—did we, in 
our dealings with our fellows, act in accord- 
ance with the secret monitions of divine 
truth, which call us to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly—others, not of our fold, 
attracted by the beauty of these principles, 
would lay down at its standard their weapons 


of carnal warfare, now so sadly productive of 


human suffering, and acknowledge the govern- 
ment of that kingdom whose heavenly anthem 
is “glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, and good-will to men.” 

Dymond, in his excellent treatise on war, 
says, “I would recommend to him who would 
estimate the moral character of war, to en- 
deavor to forget that he has ever had pre- 
sented to his mind the idea of a battle; and 
to contemplate it with those emotions which 
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it would-excite in the mind of a being who 
had never before heard of human slaughter. 
The prevailing emotions of such a being 
would be astonishmetit: and horror. If he 
were shocked at the horribleness of the scene, 
he would be amazed at its absurdity. That 
a large number of persons should assemble, 
by agreement, and deliberately kill one an- 
other, appears to the understanding a pro- 
ceeding so preposterous, so monstrous, that 
1 think a being such as I have supposed, 
would inevitably conclude that they were 
mad. Nor is it likely if it were attempted to 


pxplain to him some motives to such. conduct, 


that he would be able to comprehend how 
any possible circumstance could make it rea- 
sonable. 

“There is an advantage in making sup- 
positions such as these: because, when the 
mind has been familiarized to a practice 
however monstrous and inhuman, it loses 
some of its sagacity of moral perception; the 
practice is, perhaps, veiled in glittering fic- 
tions, or the mind is become callous to its 
enormities. But if the subject is, by some 
circumstance, presented to the mind uncon- 
nected with any of its previous associations, 
we see it with a new judgment and new feel- 
ings; and wonder, perhaps, that we have not 
felt so or thought so before.” 

The learned Thomas Dick thus speaks of 
war :—" It is'an indelible disgrace to nations 
in modern times who designate themselves as 
civilized and enlightened, that such a mode 
of settling disputes and differences should be 
resorted to as that of warfare, It is glaring- 
ly unchristian ; it is atrocious and inhuman ; 
it is a violation of the fundamental laws 
which unite the moral universe; it is accom- 
panied with almost all the evils that can 
afflict humanity; it is subversive of the 
wealth and prosperity of nations, and carries 
an absurdity in the very idea of it.” 

Benjamin Franklin was a staunch opposer 
of the war system. “I have been apt to 
think,” he says, “there never has been, nor 
ever will be, any such thing as a good war, 
or a bad peace, All wars are follies, very ex- 
pensive, and very mischievous ones. We 
daily make great improvements in natural 
philosophy ; there is one I wish to see in 
moral—the discovery of a plan that would 
induce and oblige nations to settle their 
disputes without first cutting one another’s 
throats.” 

Robert Southey asks: “ Whence is it that 
wars still disgrace the self-styled Christian 
world? It is owing to the doctrine of ex- 
pediency. If Christians had boldly looked 
in the face of their duty, as developed in the 
New Testament, this senseless system of who'e- 
sale butchery must, long ago, have ceased.” 





840 
The continuance of the desolating evil of 
war is perhaps, in great measure, owing to 
the blinding influence of custom, and to the 
fact, that war has become a trade, on which 
thousands and millions of people are depend- 
ent for their daily bread. The light of Chris 
tianity is, no doubt, dispelling this terrible 
delusion—though its progress is so slow, that 
the professed followers of “the Prince of 
peace” may well examine whether faithful- 
ness to their high calling is keeping pace 
with knowledge, or whether, through a con- 
formity to surrounding influences, they are 
throwing obstacles in the way of the advance- 
ment and growth of the blessed testimony to 
peace. 
8. M. Janney, in his introduction to 
“ History of Friends,” says, “To impoverish, 
to devastate, to maim and to kill, are not the 
dictates of Christian love; nor can such deeds 
be reconciled with that heavenly charit 
which ‘suffereth long and is kind, which 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
.. + hopeth all things, endureth all things, 
and never faileth.’ It is a well attested his- 
torical fact, that the primitive Christians, 
during nearly three centuries, did not bear 
arms, nor engage in battle; and the reason 
assigned for it by Tertullian, Irenzeus, Justin 
Martyr, and others, was, that war was unlaw- 
ful for a Christian.” 

The printed Discipline of the Society of 
Friends brings war before us very clearly, as 
a great evil, from a participation in which we 
must wash our hands, before we can consist- 
ently claim to have come under the Gospel 
dispensation. 

We extract from “The Book of Disci- 
pline,” aa follows ;— 

“ Friends are exhorted faithfully to adhere 
to our ancient testimony against wars and 
fightings, and in no way to unite with any in 
warlike measures, either offensive or defen- 
sive, that by the inoffensiveness of our con- 
duct, we may convincingly demonstrate our- 
selves to be real subjects of the Messiah’s 
peaceful reign, and be instrumental in the 
promotion thereof, toward its desired comple- 
tion, when, according to an ancient prophecy, 
‘ The eurth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,’ and its 
inhabitants ‘learn war no more.’ 

“This meeting fervently recommends to 
the deep attention ofall its members, that they 
may be religiously guarded against approv- 
ing or showing the least connivance at war, 
either by attending or viewing military opera- 
tions ; or in any wise encouraging the unsta- 
ble, deceitful spirit of party, by joining with 
politi¢al devices or associations, however 

spéeciously disguised under the ensnaring sub- 
tilties ‘attendant: thereon; but that they sin- 
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cerely labor to experience a settlement on 
the alone sure foundation of pure unchange- 
able truth; whereby through the prevalence 
of unfeigned Christian love and good-will to 
men, we may convincingly demonstrate that 
the kingdom we seek is not of this world. 
A kingdom and government whose subjects 
are free indeed; redeemed from those capti- 
vating lusts, from whence come wars and 
fightings.” 


las 

THe true felicity of life is to be free from 
perturbations, to understand our duties to- 
ward heaven and man, to enjoy the present 
without any anxious dependence upon the fu- 
ture ; not to amuse ourselves with either hopes 
or fears, but to rest satisfied with what we 
have. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR SOCIETY, PAST AND PRESENT. 

It was not without some misgivings as to 
the propriety, or perhaps it would be better to 
say the expediency, of bringing into view the 
lamentable schism of 1827-28, that I noticed 
the articles in your paper in relation to it, 
over the signature of T. H. S. But upon 
reading them carefully, I could not discover 
anything caleulated to awaken either ani- 
mosity or prejudice,—no disposition, surely, 
to “unearth the hatchet,” which I would fain 
hope has, ere this, lost its edge and is incapa- 
ble of wounding. The painful events of that 
period can never be clearly comprehended 
hy future generations, and it would indeed 
be grateful to many if the memory of that 
which cast a withering blight over the ex- 
tended domains of a religious brotherhood, 
who had been renowned for their Jove of 
peace and good-will to men, could be wiped 
out. But the effects are still too apparent, 
and however unpleasant, we stand before the 
world a divided people, each claiming the 
original title with the belief that we have a 
legitimate right thereto in accordance with 
our faith. 

Because of the invectives indulged in by 
our dissenting brethren, we have thought it 
right at times, in justice to the cause which 
we have espoused, to attempt at least to 
define our true position, not so much with 
the hope, however, of removing the scales 
from their eyes, as for the sake of others who 
hear the charges of infidelity, &c., that these 
may know that while we retort not, but de 
sire patiently to endure reproach, as becoming 
the disciple of Him who when reviled, reviled 
not again, we firmly believe that we main- 
tain the principles of the early Friends, and 
hold inviolate the fundamental principles upon 
which the Society was founded, —the “ Light 
within,” which, with them, we regard as the 
word of God revealed in every creature. 
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The hopes which may have beén enter- 
tained of a re-union by those who would 
gather into one fold the sheep of the heaven- 
ly pasture, must have been dispelled by the 
late address of the Yearly Meeting held at 
Arch Street. I have reference most especial- 
ly to that part of it which denounces in no 
measured terms the carefully collated ac- 
count of 8. M. Janney, of the Separation of 
the Society in 1827-28, as contained in the 
4th vol. of his “ History of the Society of 
Friends.” “The British Friend,” in the 
notice of “Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
republishes these charges without comment, 
—no doubt -in good faith. English Friends 
may not be aware, as some of us on this side 
of the Atlantic are, that in the law-suit re- 
specting property alluded to as having been 
decided “by two of the highest Courts in 
New Jersey,” the Judges of the Court stated 
that they did not attempt to decide which 
party was the Society. Their decision was 
accompanied by a recommemdation that in 
future all contested property held by the 
os should he divided according to num- 
ers. 

This offer had been made in a number of 
instances by our friends who were greatly op- 
posed td litigation, but at that time the feel- 
ing among our Orthodox Friends, to a con- 
trolling extent, was,—“ all or none.” The 
recommendation of the Court in the case 
above cited had, however, the happy effect to 
discourage or prevent the prosecution of seve- 
ral suits contemplated, if the trial at Trenton, 
N. J., should be in their favor; for that was 
looked upon as a test case. These facts are 
given only for the purpose of enabling “ the 
present generation and posterity” to judge 
understandingly when they would “ decide 
which represents the Society truly.” I at- 
tempt not to defend the work of S. M. J., who 
is at the present time engaged in an extensive 
religious visit. When he shall have accom. 
plished this service, he will no doubt act in 
the matter as he may deem advisable. 

I observed in the editorial selections from 
the proceedings of the late London Yearly 
Meeting you omitted the rejection of a request 
from one of our friends to attend that Meet- 
ing. Itseems to me to be a matter calculated 
to interest the readers of the Intelligencer as 
much as any other, and therefore I make the 
following quotation: “ A note was read from 
the Women’s Yearly Meeting, stating that 
an American female Friend (of the body 
known as Hicksites) was present and desired 

ermission to attend the sittings of the Year- 
y Meeting.” Several men Friends thought 
it would be inexpedient to grant the request. 
“Wm. Bennett hoped the meeting would not 
too hastily decide against the application. 
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Wm. Tallack, while decidedly disapproving 
of Hicksite principles, spoke of the kind and 
courteous manner in which English Friends 
visiting the United States were received by 
many of the Hicksites. He also alluded to 
the evident religious weight and earnest con- 
cern to serve the Lord, hoth in the church 
and the world, manifested by many of them, 
whom, however erroneous their opinions might 
be, the Lord was pleased to visit graciously 
and to use in His service. He hoped the 
permission would be granted. Robert Alsop 
would have been willing to grant permission, 
but that he understood the individual was a 
minister. The Clerk decided that the meet- 
ing was not prepared to accede to the request, 
and a note to that effect was returned to the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting.” 

Through a private letter I learn that a 
number of Friends called upon the individual 
in question, and expressed unity with her 
concern, and sympathy with her in the re- 
fusal to which she had been subjected. Many 
voices were heard in favor of granting the 
request, but the time had not yet come when 
the iron bars of prejudice could be removed 
from those who claim to be judges in Israel. 
My marvel is not at the refusal under ex- 
isting circumstances, but I do wonder that in 
the land of Fox, Penn and Barclay, that 
there are not adherents enough found to the 
simple faith of Quakerism as illustrated by 
those noble apostles of Truth, to remove the 
wists which have apparently spread over the 
land, and have a tendency to obscure the 
clear inshinings of that Light to which G. 
Fox directed his fellow men when he said, 
“Mind the Light.” Had early Friends held 
the doctrinal views for which we as a class 
are anathematized for not believing, whence 
their persecution? They were not under- 
stood to do so by the religionists of that day, 
who were wont to call them heretics and un- 
believers. In conclusion, I would say let not 
those who have “begun in the Spirit” seek 
to be “ made perfect by the flesh. 

7 mo. 22d, 1868. A READER, 





Alas! for him who grows old without grow- 
ing wise, and to whom the future world does 
not set open her gates, when he is excluded 
by the present. The Lord deals so gracious- 
ly with us in the decline of life, that it is a 
shame to turn a deaf ear to the lessons which 
He gives. The eye becomes dim, the ear 


dull, the tongue falters, the feet totter, all the 
senses refuse to do their offices, and from 
every side resounds the call, “ Set thine house 
in order, for the term of thy pilgrimage is at 
hand.” The playmates of youth, the fellow- 
laborers of manhood, die away and take the 
road before us.— Tholuck. 
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RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 
‘* Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 

ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Religion is not merely a sentiment, not a 
set of abstract theories apart from our every 
day occupations. As the atmosphere in 
which we live and move and have our being, 
80 must this religious principle permeate our 
whole life. He who is able to trace the guid- 
ing finger of Diety in the minor events of life, 
who believes that it is necessary to practice 
the graces of heaven in our everyday em- 
ployment; the man of business who is con- 
cerned to preserve an unsullied integrity, 
trom motives which arise in a conscience 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit,—exhibits a 
greater beauty of religious character than he 
who sits in his closet and writes a devotional 
treatise to the purpose that religion consists 
in worshipping the Supreme Being, and who 
deems the time misspent which is devoted to 
secular objects. 

The contemplation of the Creator’s handi- 
work, the earth which is full of His riches, 
and teeming with beauty, life and joyousness, 
is not in consonance with this narrow view of 
the duty of life. 

We weave snares for consciences when we 
allow ourselves to believe that the lawful 
pursuits, the intellectual or simple pleasures 
of life, necessarily carry us out of the atmos- 
phere of religion. They may be the very 
best means of elevating the mind for the 
highest department of religious exercise. The 
sentiment of grateful love will lead to actions 
of obedience and devotion, and “every act of 
ubedience weaves a thread in the robe which 
the righteous wear.” We can offer no more 
acceptable praise to the Father of Mercies 
than when with hearts peacefully reposing on 
His love, we enjoy the beautiful world in 
which He has placed us, and they expand 
with glowing benevolence toward all around 
us. 

Love to God, and love to man, is the sum 
and substance of the Divine law. And it is 
scarcely possible to name a grace which is 
not necessary for the carrying out of these 
two principles. Are we then watching for 
the precious opportunities afforded by the 
swiftly-changing events of each day to do 
His work? For whether it be in publie or 
private life, each day brings with it the 
Christian’s duty, both towards God and our 
neighbor. The commencement of great 
works is generally ' small and insignificant. 
The seed is small though the tree be of great 
magnitude. But the seed must be planted in 
the earth, or the tree will not spring up. 
And though at first the growth seem feeble, 
yet by degrees it will strengthen and expand, 
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and as the tender plant is nourished by the 
gentle shower or the refreshing dew, so is the 
vital principle of Divine grace within us, 
cherished by the persevering efforts of duty 
in daily life. F. 





From Uhristian Times. 
ROBERT BARCLAY’S LECTURE. 

In connection with the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society ot Friends, which closed on the 
29th of May, we may note that Mr. Robert 
Barclay delivered a lecture, “On the Position 
occupied by the Society of Friends during 
the last Sixty Years, in relation to the Spread 
of the Gospel,” to an audience of over 300 of 
the most active and influential members of 
the Society. He dwelt first upon the vast 
increase of the population in large towns 
during the last half century, and the deplor- 
able extent to which it had outstripped the 
appliances for religious teaching which the 
towns possessed, and stated that attendance 
ata place of worship in most of our large 
towns and manufacturing counties was dimin- 
ishing relatively to the increase of the popu- 
lation. He stated that the Society of Friends 
was now principally located in the large 
towns, and that therefore it was a matter 
which especially claimed their attention as a 
religious body. He then showed by statistics 
how little had been done by Friends to add 
to the number of those who attend a place of 
worship and to diminish the godless popula- 
tion of our large towns, and that this could 
only be done effectively by the organization 
of a Christian church; that although indi- 
vidual efforts of a private character were 
very praiseworthy, and did much for the 
cause of Christ, yet unless they were moulded 
into and attached to churches, they were 
never self-supporting, nor did the plant 
propagate its species. He urged with great 
earnestness upon the body to which he be- 
longed to take the matter up as a church, and 
establish a simple and effective organization, 
which should, in accordance with their well- 
known views, admit of a more free develop- 
ment of their gifts of grace as a church, and 
at the same time apply and direct them into 
appropriate channels, and argued that the 
same power which the Society of Friends is 
acknowledged to wield in philanthropic enter- 
prises would tell greatly on the cause of the 
gospel among our degraded population, who 
belong to no church, and go to no Christian 
place of worship. He stated that the number 
of scholars in their Sunday schools was 11,- 
000, and that 1000 of their members, out of 
about 16,000, were occupied as Sunday-school 
teachers; that they had certainly not less 
than 2500 to 3000 adults under religious 
teaching, and that the attenders. of their 
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meetings were increasing, and that’ the de- 
erease of their body appeared now to be ar- 
rested. He ascribed this diminution to the 
operation of the severe penal laws of the So- 
ciety of Friends agaitist marrying those of 
other religious denominations, (which have 
now become a dead letter), and the want of 
a healthy and rapid increase to the absence 
of proper orgunization for the instruction and 
subsequent reception of attenders of their 
meetings into membership. Mr. John Pease, 
of Darlington, the chairman, expressed his 
—_ concurrence with the views of Mr. 
arclay, and remarked upon the somewhat 
desultory character of their gospel labors, 
and that the result of gospel preaching should 
be the founding of churches. Mr. Jonathan 
Grubb, of Sudbury, who is well known to the 
Christian public as an earnest gospel minis- 
ter, said that their practice of supporting 
their own poor deterred instead of attracted 
the independent poor. This lecture excited 
considerable interest. We trust it will lead 
the Society of Friends to press forward in a 
path in which they have begun to distinguish 
themselves, and one which every other Church 
will rejoice to see them take up in earnest. 
LITTLE THINGS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Little words, not eloquent speeches nor 
sermons ; little deeds, not miracles nor battles, 
nor one great act or mighty martyrdom, 
make up the true Christian life. The little 
constant sunbeam, not the lightning; the 
waters of Siloam, “that go softly” on their 
meek mission of refreshment, not “ the waters 
of rivers, great and mighty, rushing down in 
torrent noise and force, are the true symbols 
of a holy life.” 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little 
follies, little indiscretions and imprudences, 
little foibles, little indulgences of self and of 
the flesh, little acts of indolence or indecision, 
or slovenliness or cowardice, little equivoca- 
tions or aberrations from high integrity, little 
bits of worldliness and gayety, little indiffer- 
ences to the feelings or wishes of others, little 
outbreaks of temper and crossness, or selfish- 
ness, or vanity ; the avoidance of such little 
things as these go far to make up at least the 
negative beauty of a holy life. 

And then attention to the little duties of 
the day and hour, in public transactions, or 
private dealings, or family arrangements; to 
the little word and tones; little benevolences, 
or forbearances, or tendernesses ; little self- 
denials, self-restraints, and thoughtfulness : 
little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful 
consideration for others; punctuality, and 
method, and true aim, in the ordering of each 
day—these are the active developments of 
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holy life, the rich and divine mosaics of which 
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it is com . 

What makes yon green hill so beautiful ? 
Not the out-standing peak, or stately elm, 
but the bright sward which clothes its slopes, 
composed of innumerable blades of grass. It 
is of small things that a great life is made up. 





EXCERPTS. 


The children of God are never more under 
His notice and most tender regard than in 
seasons of their deepest humiliations; never is 
He more intimately present with us, preparing 
and supporting under every operation, and 
directing, blessing and sanctifying every dis- 
pensation to willing, humbled and subjected 
souls, than in such seasons of apparent de- 
sertion. Thus He is carrying on His own 
work, though we see it not. Be not discour- 
aged, nor sink under the present exercise ; 
neither murmur, as some of old murmured, 
nor think the Lord delayeth His coming, but 
endeavor all in thy power to centre in perfect 
resignation to the will of God, and then as- 
suredly all things will werk together for thy 
good and for thy additional preparation to 
glorify His Holy Name. 





My heart was humbled yesterday, my be- 
loved friend, in being permitted to mingle a 
little in sympathy with thee; and it is now 
humbled in attempting thus to offer the lan- 
guage of encouragement, feeling as I do very 
unworthy of realizing, even in a small degree, 
the flow of that feeling, which we both know 
is not at our command. There is also a fear 
which always attends my mind, in attempting 
to speak of that which is not fully matter of 
experience, lest I should merely be repeating 
what I have learned from others, and which, 
though true in itself, may, coming from me, 
be unaccompanied with life. Yet in the re- 
collection that where the feeling of love pre- 
dominates, and no desire for self-exaltation 
felt, there can be little danger of going far 
astray, [ have felt more than willing to ex- 
press what has occurred to me, earnestly de- 
siring that thou wilt give it no place except 
as it may carry conviction to thy own mind. 
There is perhaps no comparison in Scripture 
more frequent than that in which the Chris- 
tian is represented as treading a path, in 
which there are many stages of advancement ; 
in the early stages of this progress, there 
seems to be a necessity that the evidence at- 
tending the Divine requirings should be strong 
enough to overcome the repugnance that is 
felt to entering on a path that is new and un- 
tried. But as we advance in the experience 
that requisitions of the Lord simply followed 
always lead to peace, there is then a necessity 
that loving and watching for His appearing, 
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we should be prepared to obey his gentlest 
intimations, without desiring, like the doubt- 
ing disciple Thomas, to place the fingers, in 
the very prints of the nails. We may recol- 
lect that this state of mind, which required 
strong evidence, was not despised nor rejected 
by the blessed Master, for he condescended to 
it, and granted the evidence desired; but 
that it was a low state compared to that to 
which he was leading his followers, is evident 
from his expressions: “ Because thou hast 
seen, thou hast believed, but blessed are they 
who, not having seen, have believed.” That 
thou art called to this more advanced state, I 
have no doubt, for are we not all called to it? 
Therefore be of good cheer, He in whom is 
thy trust, will also be thy exceeding great 
reward. 


EEE 
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“CANNOT WE ASSIST EACH OTHER IN OUR 
PrtGrmmaGE ?’—This appeal, contained in a 
Jetter from a Western Friend, seems to be ut- 
tered in the same spirit which in the apostolic 
days asked for help in Macedonia; and it 
leads us to endeavor, according to our ability, 
to respond to the request to answer through 
the Intelligencer the query, whether we be- 
lieve “the Lamb of God which takes away 
the sins of the world to be a person or a prin- 
ciple?” If we accept the testimony of the 
blessed Jesus as recorded in the 5th and 6th 
chapters of John, we think there can be no 
doubt respecting the spiritual meaning of this 
text. His words, which were spirit and life, 
are so full in relation to the power that dwelt 
in the body which had been prepared for him, 
in which to do the will of the Father, and 
they so clearly assert that the “ flesh profits 
nothing,” that we can but marvel that a ques- 
tion should have arisen respecting it. In 
reference to himself as a man, Jesus said, “I 
can of mine own self do nothing—as I hear, 
I judge—and my judgment is just because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
- Father which hath sent me.” John v. 30. In 
personating Christ, the power, his language 
was, “I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven. If any man eat of this bread 
he shall live forever: and the bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 


life of the world.” John vi. 51. When the 














disciples murmured because of this “hard 
saying,” he queried, “ Doth this offend you ?” 
“It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.” John 
vi. 63. Had these “sayings” continued to be 
spiritually interpreted by Christian professors, 
the Church might have been preserved from 
being as we now see it, broken into fragments, 
each part claiming to be the true and living 
representative of the truth. 


We hesitate not to acknowledge that we 


helieve “the Lamb that takes away the sins 
of the world” to be the power of God or life «, 
of Christ revealed in man. He who is op- 
pressed with a sense of guilt—with a weight 
of transgression—has but to accept the gra- 
cious invitation to come to the Lord and rea- 
son with Him, in order to understand who or 
what this “ Lamb is that takes away the sins 
of the world.” Surely it is that which re- 


moves the stains from the soul, even though 


they be asthe scarlet or crimson dye, and makes 


it white as wool or snow. This power is also 


figuratively spoken of as a “refiner with 


fire,” and a “fuller with soap.” It dwelt in 
fulness in the person of the pure and holy 
Jesus, and endowed him with ability to open 
the blind eye, to unstop the deaf ear, to 
cleanse the leper and to perform the many 
mighty works which were wrought by him. 
It enabled him to lay down his life in sweet 
and gentle submission for the blessed cause 
which he came to promote. And in the 
hour of agony, so far from alluding to his 
crucifixion as the means of appeasing the 
wrath of an offended God, he petitioned the 
Father to forgive the perpetrators of the 
wicked deed—for they knew not what they 
did, That the above doctrine was held and 
advocated by early Friends their writings 
abundantly prove. Whatever may have 
been their views respecting the material 
blood shed upon Mount Calvary, it is evident 
they did not consider it the atoning power 
by which man was to be redeemed. 


Their language is susceptible in many in- 
stances of a twofold meaning, and we think 
it would be unjust, where this is the case, not 
to accept it in harmony with the much 
which is not ambiguous. George Fox, “on 
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one occasion when a great meeting was held 
in which the religious professors were speak- 
ing of the blood of Christ, said: ‘I saw 
through the immediate opening of the in- 
visible spirit the blood of Christ, and I cried 
out among them, do ye not see the blood of 
Christ? see it in your hearts to sprinkle your 
hearts and consciences from dead works to 
serve the living God. For I saw the blood 
of the new covenant how it comes into the 
heart.’ 
fessors, who would have the blood only 
without them and not in them.’”’* Much 
guight be quoted of a similar character to 
prove G. Fox’s consistency in adhering to 
the doctrine of the “internal Light” as the 
medium of man’s salvation, but it is not our 
purpose to extend these remarks further than 
is necessary to answer in a simple form the 
interrogations of our correspondent. Many 
who not only call themselves Friends, but 
who claim an exclusive right to that title, 
have so far departed from the fundamental 
principle of the Society as established by our 
forefathers, that the Light which was their 
guiding star, is well-nigh obscured by the 
more popular theology of original sin and a 
vicarious offering. Such, not unfrequently 
indulge in serious reflections upon their 
brethren who deem these views not only at 
variance with those for which our early 
Friends suffered imprisonment and death, 
but with the religion promulgated by Him 
who “came to bear witness to the truth.” 
Throughout the teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded in the New Testament, obedience to 
the divine will, with purity of heart, is made 
the basis of acceptance with “the Father.” 
“ Whoso heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man 
who built his house upon a rock,” &e. 
“Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.” In the parables of 
the lost sheep, the pieces of silver and the 
prodigal son, the mercy of the heavenly 
Father is illustrated in so simple a manner 
that he who runs may read. Early Friends, 
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This, he says, ‘startled the pro- 
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perceiving the spirituality of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, were earnest in their appeals to 
their fellow men, to heed the “still small 
voice,” the teachings of the spirit of truths 
which should lead and guide into all truth, 
We, as their successors in faith, rely upon the 
sanctifying baptisms of the Holy Spirit for 
our redemption. The blood of the Lamb,” 
through which “the robes of the saints are 
made white,” we can accept as no other than 
the vivifying power of God in the soul, which 
is Christ the Saviour—the Redeemer. To 
this ever-present Saviour we look for help in 
seasons of trial and temptation, and trust in 
His mercy who has said “ my grace is suffi- 
cient for thee,” 


We have recently published extracts from 
the proceedings of London Yearly Meeting, 
from which it appears that the doctrinal dif- 
ferences which have long existed in that 
body are becoming more apparent. 

In the present number will be found some 
remarks from a country correspondent of the 
British Friend of this Truth which we pub- 
lish. The sentiments contained therein are 
deserving of consideration from all who pro- 
fess the name of Friends, and we would com- 
mend them to the notice of our readers. 


Marrigp, on Third-day,, 19th of Fifth month, 1868, 
according to the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, WituiaM, son of Jesse and Elizabeth Web- 
ster, (the latter deceased,) of Sadsbury Township, 
Law: aster Co., to Euizaneta D., daughter of Joseph 
and Sarah Haines, all of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

Dizp, on the 7th of Seventh mo., 1868, Josava B., 
eldest son of Joshua and Phebe Sutton, of Brooklyn, 
L.L., in the 39th year of his age. He was a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of New York. Daring his 
illness, which he bore with placid resignation, he 
left the pleasant assurance that death had no terrors 
to him, that our loss would be his gain, and that he 
ever experienced the most satisfactory feelings 
awidst the quietness of his own meeting. Thus star 
by star declines, ti!l all have passed away. 

** Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 

While Heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies.’’ 

—, suddenly, on the morning of the 19th ult., 
Ausert S., infant son of Amos and Rachel W. Hill- 
born, members of Race St. Mouthly Meeting, Phila. 

, after a lingering illness, on the 3d of Sixth 
month, 1868, at Medford, Burlington Co., N. J., 
Mary A., wife of Joseph Hornor, in the 66th year 
of her age ; a member of Medford Monthly Meeting. 

——, at her residence in Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, 21st ult., Many, widow of the late John Lamb, 
in her 81st year. 
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men, which brings forth fruit in this world, 
and in that which is to come. 
Supposing, thererefore, I am one of those 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF A COUNTRY CORRESPON- 
DENT. 

It must, I think, be evident to those. who 
are watching the “signs of the times” within 
our Society, and especially to those who at- 
tended the late Yearly Meeting, that whether 
or not diversity of religious view and feeling 
is increasing among us, the differences are at 
all events coming more to the surface, and 
making themselves heard and felt. This 
must go on even more rapidly during the 
next few years. No advantage will be gained 
by disguising the fact that these differences 
do exist, and must be met, and the more 
earnestly and straightforwardly the better, 
It is not as if they were confined to compara- 
tively minor matters of arrangement and 

ractice, or even to the right mode of carry- 
ing out certain testimonies in which all unite 
at heart. Their root lies deeper, and affects 
what some would consider the essentials and 
the foundation of the Christian faith. 

The time seems to have come when these 
things will force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of our Society, in a way they have not 
done for many years, if ever before. The 
spirit and the way in which we approach 
their consideration are of vital importance. 

_There are some striking remarks in a very 
nice spirited article in the last number of 
Maemillan’s Magazine, entitled, “The first 
Sunday in Lent.” The scene is in Paris, and 
the writer says :—* Nevertheless, speaking of 
idolatries, I think we somewhat misjudge our 
Catholic brethren on this head, even, as on 
the opposite side, we often greatly misstate the 
faith of some others. In both cases we take 
for granted not what they say they believe, but 
what we think they believe, and judge them 
less by their real creed, than by our presumed 
interpretation of it.” This will apply to re- 
ligious controversies, almost without excep- 
tion, in every age of the world, even includ- 
ing some at least of those who have agitated 
our own Society. 

It is of the utmost importance, in reference 
to the differences among ourselves, that we 
should endeavor as much as possible to realize 
the points of view of those who differ from 
us; vigilantly repressing all tendency to 
party or personal feeling, let us refuse to 
entertain doubts of the sincerity and honesty 
of those from whom we seem to be farthest 
apart. We should remember that the sins 
against which churches have been most 
zealous, and of which they have been most 
intolerant—‘“ heresy” and false doctrine— 
are not those which lie under the greatest 
eondemnation in the New Testament, and 
which, if we take our standard from it, are 
of little importance compared with that prac- 
tical life of love towards God and our fellow- 









































forsaken the distinguishing faith of our fore- 
fathers, and am called “ evangelical,” let me 
not be angry with those who thus accuse me, 
nor call them hard names, even though some 
of them seem to me to be treading on very 
dangerous ground, and appear to disparage 
landmarks which I prize most highly, and 
which seem essential to my religious life. If, 
on the other hand, I sympathize with those 
who believe the Society of Friends has not 
kept pace with the advancing spirit of the 
times, and imagine there is danger of the as- 
sumption of undue church authority over 
what are deemed my unsound opinions, let 
me endeavor to exercise patience and charity, 
even under what may sometimes seem al- 
most like persecution. Or if I belong to 
that smaller number who do not take any 
encouragement from the present state of 
things, but lament, over the deadness and 
desolateness all round, and look upon all 
the external and internal changes in our So- 
ciety during the present generation as evi- 
dence of declension from first principles, let 
me guard against that spirit of religious ex- 
clusiveness which is, I believe, the peculiar 
temptation of this class of mind, and which 
finds it exceedingly difficult to recognize or 
appreciate what may very closely harmonize 
with its own feelings, if not clothed in pre- 
cisely the same dress, and presented in the 
same form. 

It is not to be expected that we shall be 
able to agree in all points, or see eye to eye 
even on important matters; for I do not be- 
lieve that it is intended we should do so, or 


upon the principles that have been indicated, 
we shall be entirely preserved from that relig- 
ious denunciation in reference to matters of 
faith and doctrine, a little of which I have been 
much pained to hear in the Yearly Meeting, 
and to see in print. If this is the case, then 
to whatever results the existing controversies 
may lead, there will be no infraction of that 
love which should unite all, without which 
the soul cannot truly live, and which is of in- 
finitely more importance than mere sound- 
ness of views. It is not that spiritual truth 
or an enlightened faith is of little value, but 
if our differences on these matters lead to 
feelings of bitterness towards each other, we 
may be sure there is something wrong, and 
that we are sacrificing things of first to those 
which are of secondary importance. 

By way of conclusion, I will quote from 
the article referred to at the commencement, 
a beautiful testimony in favor of our meet- 
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ings for worship: “High mass possesses in 
common with its opposite pole the Quaker 
service, one great merit, it leaves one very 
much to oneself. How many a time in Eng- 
lish or Scotch churches has one not longed to 
go into a Friends’ meeting-house, and sit 
there dead silent, with every one else merci- 
fully silent likewise, for the whole two hours.” 
6th month 23d. C. C. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 17. 

Our schools are now all closed for the sum- 
mer season, giving to vur teachers an oppor- 
tunity for a little relaxation, which they 
greatly need and richly deserve. Who amongst 
us who read their interesting and sometimes 
touching narrations, would be willing to un- 
dergo the same privations, and “go and do 
likewise?” 

The following extracts from letters recently 
received will show them faithful to the last, 
and the anxiety they and their pupils feel to 
have our schools reopened. It may be as 
well to remark here that the Education Com- 
mittee has decided to reopen and continue for 
a few months eleven of the schools. Though 
something of a risk in a pecuniary point of 
view, the Committee has faith to believe that 
Friends will sustain them. 

CorneLta Hancock writes from Mount 
Pleasant, 8S. C.: “As we have not heard 
from you, I feel encouraged to believe our 
schools will not have to be closed as soon as 
was anticipated, and would like to know if 
you feel yourselves justified in continuing 
them longer. We have had deluging rains 
this month (Sizth), which has impaired our 
averages somewhat. It also makes the grass 
grow so fast amongst the cotton, that it is a 
temptation to parents to keep their children 
at home to pull it out; but, be it said to their 
credit, they manage not to trespass upon their 
allotted five days per month.” 

Mary A. Taytor, also at Mt. Pleasant, in 
alluding to the altered state of feeling exist- 
ing amongst the freedmen in reference to our 
national holiday, which was just then ap- 
proaching, remarks : 

“I do not think the Southerners will show 
themselves much, but the colored people are 
making great preparations; they tell us it is 
the one great day for them in Charleston. 
Many of them have been saving up their 
small change for weeks, so they can spend 
liberally on that day.” Notwithstanding the 
many things constantly transpiring in the 
summer to prevent a regular attendance, our 
three South Carolina schools show an excel- 
lent average attendance,—this one averaging 
30 out of 40 on the roll. 


ithe usual interest. 


IsABELLA LeENAIR, the colored teacher 
having charge of the primary school at this 
place, continues to give satisfaction. Although 
she has forty-five pupils between six and six- 
teen years of age, she has but nine in the al- 
phabet, while thirty-six read, twenty-five are in 
arithmetic, and thirty write. She thus con- 
trasts the condition of things with what they 
were formerly. 

“In my younger days I used to teach 
school when I could get the chance so to do. 
The laws of Charleston, where I then lived, 
were so hard on my race that I had to hide 
to teach the children, and have spies out to 
give a signal at the approach of a white per- 
son. But I thank God that he has opened a 
way by which all my race may get instruction 
without molestation.” 

CATHARINE E. Hatt writes from Vienna: 

“ Thee asks if the colored people are inter- 
ested in education. I think they are as much 
so as such poverty-stricken people can be in- 
terested in anything. They are very poor,— 
so poor that it is only by the strictest economy 
they can support their families. ‘The men re- 
ceive ten dollars per month for laboring as 
farm hands, but that is a small sum towards 
feeding and clothing their children. They 
are grateful, very grateful for what you have 
done for them, and when I have spoken to 
them about aiding in some measure to sustain 
the school, lest it be discontinued, they said, 
‘We must not let our school go down.’ Ido 
hope the benevolent people of the North may 
not ‘weary of well-doing,’ but keep their 
hearts open to pity, and purses to help this 
race, so dependent now, but who, sometime in 
the far future, will doubly repay their help- 
ers. It may be many, many years before we 
reap our reward, but if patrons share the faith 
of teachers, and believe that ‘ bread cast upon 
the waters’ will come to us again, they will 
be tireless in their efforts to accomplish much 
more. I have received many papers from 
members of the Association, for which I thank 
you; and there is another thing for which I 
also wish to thank you, and that is, for the 
confidence you place in your teachers, shown by 
letting us alone; not binding us by rules, 
but allowing each one to rely upon herself. 
Few people of the North understund the pe- 
culiarity of a teacher’s position here. There 
are numberless little things constantly occur- 
ring, that require a great deal of tact to set- 
tle, which can be better arranged by a judi- 
cious teacher than by those unacquainted with 
the habits of this people.” 

Mary McBripe thus alludes to our deci- 
sion to keep open her school, at Fairfax Court 
House, a few months longer: 

“Yours of the 2d received, and read with 
The news therein con- 
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tained regarding the continuance of the school 
another term, I read to the assembled pupils. 
It was some time before I could command 
order again, they were so delighted ; nor did 
I try very hard,—I thought they had cause 
for a little jubilee. The news was very un- 
expected to them, as they had made up their 
minds ‘ for the worst,’ as they termed it. 

“ The freedmen here are hired by rebels, who 
do not pay their wages until it suits them ; 
and with some, pay-day never comes.” 

IsapDORE BRINKERHOFF, at Herndon 
Station, states that “the scholars are progress- 
ing rapidly in all their studies,” and antici- 

tes that “in the fall and winter the school 

ouse will be full. How encouraging it is 
for a teacher to have a full house, and each 
scholar intent on his lesson !” 

From Saran E. Luioyp, at Woodlawn, no 
letter has been received very recently, but 
her report for Fifth month shows that out of 
84 on the roll, 31 are between 6 and 16 years 
of age, with but one in the alphabet. 

Desoran K. Situ, at Gum Springs, 
writes: “The patrons of my school are very 
anxious it should continue, and so am I; and 
as a little substantial evidence that they will 
do their part, I have circulated a subscription 
paper amongst them (which I enclose), and I 
think you can rely on the amounts they have 
placed opposite their names. Until Virginia 
is reconstructed, a colored school can hardly 
stand without some outside support.” 

Mary K. Perry, at Manassas, alludes to 
her school thus: 

“My scholars are progressing finely, and I 
do not want this school to go down. I have 
a class of three little fellows, who did not 
know a letter three months ago, who are now 
reading very well, and who spell off the book 
in three syllables, and seldom miss a word. I 
feel so sorry to leave them; they come in 


every few minutes with some little token of 


affection. They are an affectionate people, 
and will go te any length for one they love. 
I have had the pleasure of starting several 
schools, and have always gained their affec- 
tions.” 

Saran Ann Steer, at Waterford, gives a 
very pleasant account of a literary picnic her 
pupils and some of their friends enjoyed upon 
the elosing of the school for the summer 
season. “ The exercises consisted of reading 
eompositions, reciting pieces, singing, &c., 
&e. * * About six o’clock I collected 
them in the school-room again. An essay 
was read, the children sang two hymns very 
beautifully, and after a few remarks I dis- 
missed them. All seem very sorry to leave 
school. I received many earnest thanks and 


good wishes from the older people for my care 
and attention, and affectionate farewells from 












all. I think they appreciate the kindness of 
their friends at the North, and are determined 
to do what they caf towards supporting their 
school,” 


The cheerfulness with which all our teach- 


ers have borne their various privations, and 
the determination they have manifested to 
see a “silver lining to every cloud,” have 
been remarkable, and probably in no one 
more apparent than the author of the follow- 
ing quotation, whose trials have been well 
known to some of us: 


CAROLINE Tuomas, at Leesburg, Va., in 


alluding to a change of home forced upon her 
by circumstances beyond her control, writes: 


“ But my present abode also has its charms. 


T now have my bright little window, with its 
cheerful sunlight. 
bright geranium gladdens my eyes with its 
cluster of red blossoms, on one side; on the 
other, a beautiful tall petunia, with pink 


Here are also my pets. A 


flower, &c., &c.; and beside these I have a 
nosegay, made up of several gifts of flowers 
from my little sable flock. This morning, as 
I sat reading in. my room, I heard a voicesay, 
‘ Emily, is Miss Tomit dare?’ I looked up, 
and there just outside stood a tiny little girl, 
with a spray of apple blossoms in her hand, 
—a morning offering to her teacher, and so 
acceptable ! 

“These little children coming to school of 
a morning with their little offerings of flowers, 
or a spray of box, or wild violet,—their all,— 
often remind me of the ‘ widow’s mite,’ and I 
sometimes ‘fear I do not fully appreciate 
these little tokens of regard.’” 

* * * * * 

In thus taking leave of our faithful teach- 
ers for a season, the compiler believes he only 
expresses the desires of all their friends, in 
the heartfelt wish that the summer recess may 
be one of true enjoyment, and that, when the 
time comes for them to resume their labors, 
it may find them with such renewed strength 
atid health as will enable them to carry out 
their arduous duties with comfort and satis- 
faction. ‘Till then, and looking forward with 
pleasure to a renewal of our correspondence, 
—adieu ! ‘J. M. Exvuis. 

Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 31, 1868. 





° I suppose there is hardly any, even 
the most successful worldly man, who does 
not again and again confess that “all is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit.” There is nota 
man, even a rich one, who would not wel- 
come that divine change, which, inspiring him 
with a faith and knowledge of the universal 
and perfect love of God, would enable him to 
bear all and to do all, in full confidence that 
it was for the best, because it was the will or 
the wish of the Great Father. 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 
BY ELLA DODGE, 
Sadly by my casement musing, 
In the eve’s sweet twilight hour, 
While brilliant orbs, their light diffusing, 
Smiled in radiance from afar, 
And the moon's soft, gentle glances 
O’er my heart like magic wrought, 
Driving off my wayward fancies, 
Giving back true, earnest thought,— 
By-gone years to view returning, 
Like some changeful, fitful dream, 
Would softly soothe my heart’s deep yearning, 
Then would add a livelier pain ; 
For those years so fraught with changes, 
Traced on memory’s faithful leaf, 
Were full of sowing and of reaping, 
Sometimes joy, and oftimes grief. 


While I mnsed my fancy bore me 
Quickly from my own weak spoils 

To behold the sheaves of others, 
Which at length repaid their toils ; 

Isaw a wanderer o’er life’s pathway, 
Weary, fainting by the way, 

With no ray of hope to guide him, 
With no light to mark the day. 


Not a gleam of sunshine thrilling 
Through the darkness into light, 
But despair his soul was filling 
With the shades of darkest night. 
O, the longing and the sighing 
For one bright and cheering ray ! 
O, the wreck of fond hopes dying! 
Must those hopes all fade away ? 


Like a ship upon the billows, 

Tossed about by wind and wave— 
When no eye seems near to pity, 

When no arm seems strong to save— 
So his bark was wildly drifted 

On the ocean’s depths of gloom, 
When at length a hand uplifted 

Called a little further on. 


Yes, a pitying brother traveler 

Had beheld his heart’s deep pain ; 
He saw him drifting on the ocean, 

And brought him safe to shore again. 
Loving words, so fitly spoken, 

Gave new courage to his heart, 
Whild the thoughtful deeds of kindness 

Bade all gloomy clouds depart. 


Like a flower that at morning 

Glistens ’neath the sun’s bright spell, 
So upon his soul the dawning 

Of a sun-lit morning fell ; 
While the heart of him who gave it, 

As he gathered up his sheaves, 
Gladly sang, ‘‘O, far more blessed 

Is he who gives than who receives !’’ 


Then if you, while on life’s journey, 
Weary, fainting ones should meet, 
Climbing where the path is thorny 
To their tired, trembling feet, 
O, withhold not words of comfort, 
As they sadly onward move! 
Sow the seeds of truth and kindness— 
Yours should be the fruits of love. 


Lift the yoke from off the weary, 
Unbind the f: tters of the slave, 
Brighten every pathway dreary, 
Make the weak and timid brave: 
Though no flower-decked path may lead you 
To the goal of high renown, 
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Yet in that eternal harvest 
You shall reap a fadeless crown. 





THE WEIGHT OF A TEAR. 


A pair of scales before him— 
A rich man sat and weighed 

A piece of gold—a widow’s all, 
Aud unto her he said: 


** Your coin is not the proper weight, 
So take it back again, 

Or sell it me for half its worth— 
It lacks a single grain.”’ 


With tearful eye the widow said: 
‘*Oh, weigh it, sir, once more ; 
I pray you be not so exact, 
Nor drive me from your door.”’ 


‘* Why, see yourself, it’s under weight ; 
Your tears are no avail.’’ 

The second time he tries it, 
It just bears down the scale. 


But little guessed that rich man, 
Who held his gold so dear, 
That the extra weight that bore it down 
Had been the widow’s tear. 
Anti-Slavery Standard. 


ataneieemngiliannameseide 
_ EXCESS OF READING. 

This is a reading age; and, precisely be- 
cause it is so reading an age, any book which 
is the result of profound meditation is perhaps 
less likely to be duly and profitably read than 
at any other former period. The world reads 
too much and too quickly to read well. When 
books were few, to get through one was a 
work of time and labor; what was written 
with thought was read with thought, and with 
a desire to extract from it as much of the 
materials of knowledge as possible. But, 
when almost every person who can spell, can 
and will write, what is to be done? It is 
difficult to know what to read, except by 
reading everything; and so much of the 
world’s business is now transacted through 
the press, that it is necessary to know what is 
printed, if we desire to know what is going 
on. Opinion weighs with so vast a weight in 
the balance of events, that ideas of no value 
in themselves are of importance from the 
mere circumstance that they are ideas, and 
have a bona-fide existence as such anywhere 
out of Bedlam. The world, in consequence, 
gorges itself with intellectual food; and, in 
order to swallow the more, bolts it. Nothing 
is now read slowly, or twice over. Books are 
run through with no less rapidity, and scarcely 
leave a more durable impression than a news- 
paper article. It is from this, among other 
causes, that so few books are produced of any 
value. The lioness in the fable boasted that, 
though she produced only one at a birth, that 
one was a lion; but if each lion only counted 
for one, and each leveret fer one, the ad- 
vantage would all be on the side of the hare. 
When every unit is individually weak, it is 
only nvultitude that tells. What wonder that 
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the newspapers should carry all before them? 
A book produces hardly a greater effect than 
an article, and there can be three hundred 
and sixty-five of these in one year. He, there- 
fore, who should and would write a book, and 
write it in the proper manner of writing a 
book, now dashes down his first hasty thoughts, 
or what he mistakes for thoughts, in a periodi- 
cal. And the public is in the predicament 
of an indolent man, who cannot bring him- 
self to apply his mind vigorously to his own 
afiairs, and over whom, therefore, not he who 
speaks most wisely, but he who speaks most 
frequently, obtains the influence.—J. S. Mill. 





TREAsURES.—If a young person will begin 
and persevere in learning by heart, say four 
lines of good poetry every day, there will be 
laid up in the treasure-house of memory four- 
teen hundred and sixty lines in a year. So of 
facts, and various kinds of information. All 
great things are done little by little. Atoms 
make worlds. The greatest fortunes consist of 
farthings. Life is made up of moments, and 
a succession of well-spent: moments makes a 
well-spent life. 





THE STORY OF A PIECE OF CHALK. 
(Continued from page 335.) 

But the commonest objects I remember are 
those now often found in the chalk as well as 
the flint, and which are known as “ Thunder- 
bolts.” These fossils, however, are individually 
only part of the creature to which they 
originally belonged. They were the solid and 


‘terminal bones of a species of “cuttle-fish.” 


After the latter had died, and lay embedded 
in the chalky mud, the soft and fleshy parts 
decomposed, and left only the harder portions 
to be preserved. Sometimes the thorns, which 
were attached to the long arms of these 
creatures, as well as the horny portion of the 
beak, are also found fossilized. During my 
time the Belemnites (as these fossils are now 
called) swarmed the seas in millions; in fact, 
they were thorough scavengers, and devoured 
any garbage they came across—dead fish, 
rotting fairy loaves, &c.,and even one another. 
Here and there, grouped in the hollows of the 
sea-bottom, lay nests of shells, They are 
commonly called “ cockles,” a generic term 
which fossil shells are always known by to 
those who have not made geology a study. 
Real cockles, however, had not then come into 
existence. There were a great many species 
of shells, and these abounded in every shel- 
tered spot. Some of the fishes were covered 
with little enamel plates, instead of horny 
scales. Sharks also abounded in considerable 
numbers, and I have frequently been witness 
of the great havoc they made among the 


shoals of smaller fish. But by far the most ' 


gigantic sea-monster was a great marine lizard, 
fourteen or fifteen feet long, which had teeth 
implanted in its jaws like bayonets. I have 
seen its dark shadow pass over where I lay, 
and have beheld the fishes, and even the 
otherwise bold sharks, dart away in fear. 
With one or two strokes of its formidable 
paddles (for it had these instead of fins), it 
could glide through the water with lightning 
speed. But even this terrible creature had to 
succumb to death, and its rotting carcass sunk 
among the oozy chalk, and there fell to 
pieces, and became fossilized. 

Time would fail me to tell of all the crea- 
tures which lived in my native sea. I re- 
member that, after long ages had passed away, 
tremors were again and again felt to shake 
the sea-bottom. It was evident that some 
earthquake action was at work over a con- 
siderable area. By and by, we found the 
water getting shallower, and that the light 
came through the waves more clearly. The 
sea-bottom was being upraised; and at length 
what had formerly been ocean, became an 
extended mud-flat. The sea was drained off, 
and covered land which had sunk as ours had 
risen; and thus the two changed places. The 
up-heaval went on, and the chalk hardened 
into its present solid state, and became a Jand- 
surface. 

Do not imagine that this upheaval was a 
sudden and violent process, as some have 
thought; on the contrary, it was exceedingly 
slow. The exact spot where I was born was 
at hundreds of yards depth of sea-water, and 
the upheaving process was probably not 
greater than at the rate of a few feet a cen- 
tury. From this you may form some idea of 
the time it took to lift me from my briny bed 
to the fresh air and hot sunshine. Meantime, 
whilst the chalk formation, of which I was an 
infinitesimal portion, was thus being upheaved, 
the sea was at work in other localities de- 
positing strata similarly to the manner in 
which I had been originated. Not a single 
moment wasidled away. The forces of nature 
know no Sabbath—they must toil on from the 
creation to the’ final consummation of all 
things! The great work of the sea, ever since 
the waters were divided from the dry land, has 
been to lay the foundations of future con- 
tinents, and even mountain-chains. Her own 
barriers have thus been erected by herself, 
and then as slowly frittered away in order to 
establish them elsewhere. Geologically speak- 
ing, a “new earth” is always being formed! 
The old one is gradually altered, particle by 
particle, just as the human body changes its 
physiological structure, and yet reta ns its 
own individuality. 

When I did appear above the surface of 
the sea, it was to form part of an extensive 
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chalky mud-flat. Far as the eye could see, | subsequent processes, which, as may be im- 
this monotonous landscape stretched away.| agined, took up scores of centuries to bring 
Here and there an arm of the sea extended, | them about. 
as ; old Neptune were loath to quit his sway, (To be concluded.) 
and to see his recent territory possessed by — 
his rival Tellus. The pasty a hardened ms Sees AND I see,—A boy fills his pipe, 
on the surface in the hot sunshine (for the | 97 2° s°¢s ouly the tobacco ; but I see going 
latitude of what is now Great Britain then |'"t that pipe brains, books, time, health, 
enjoyed a sub-tropical climate), and cracked | ™°0CY » prospects. The pipe is filled at last, 
into huge dikes, which the wear and tear of and a light is struck; and things which are 
the atmosphere again filled up. The up- priceless are carelessly puffed away in smoke. 
heaval still proceeded, until at length, after 
century upon century had passed away, the 
solid chalk was lifted high enough above the 
waves to form a tolerably steep coast-line. 
For a long time, the hardened, new-born 
chalk was perfectly bare. There was neither 
soil nor vegetation upon it, It extended in 
an undulating area, just as the sea-currents 
had carved it. for hundreds of miles. Wind 
and rain at length formed a light, chalky 
mould, which was rendered somewhat sandy 
by the admixture of flints that had been bro- 
ken up and pounded into dust. Sea-birds, 
such as the albatross, lived in the adjoining 
sea, and for centuries the chalk surface 
served them as a refuge from the storm, 
and to build their nests upon. Their excre- 
ments, together with the light mould I have 
spoken of, laid the first foundations of soils 
and subsoils which covered me up. Some of 
the birds left undigested seeds, brought from 
other lands, and these took root and flour- 
ished. The wind came laden with minute 
spores of moss and fern, and soon thick 
brakes and morasses clothed the marshy 
places with cheerful green. An occasional 
palm-nut was stranded upon the beach, where 
it grew, and shortly afterwards bore fruit, 
that spread itself in huge palm forests over 
an area which a few centuries before, had 
been nothing but an extensive and barren 
chalk-flat. In this manner a sub-tropical 
vegetation covered up the chalk of which I 
formed part. It has not taken me long to 
tell, in a general way, of the changes which 
were thus wrought, but it required thou- 
sands of years to produce them. After the 
upheaval had continued for a long time, it 
suddenly ceased, and the chalky continent 
with its wealth of virgin forests and innu- 
merable inhabitants, remained at rest. But 
the ordinary physical laws of nature were 
in operation just as they are now. I ought 
to have told you that the chalk continent 
extended from the west of Ireland, through 
Russia, as far as the coasts of what is now 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is also more than 
probable that there was a continuation of 
Jand across the Atlantic into America. Exist- 
ing oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers had not 
then been formed. ‘These are the results of 











































IMPULSE AND PRINCIPLE. 


It was formerly held that in early life all 
persons have hearts and minds like blank 
sheets of paper, waiting to receive impres- 
sions from the external world. But it would 
seem, from the world’s experience, that all 
young persons are possessed by many various 
impulses and passions, which by degrees 
work themselves into that enduring and con- 
sistent form which we call character. There 
is an inevitable tendency about each one of 
those passions and powers, to gravitate into 
some settled relation to all the others. Char- 
acter is, therefore, the sum of these propen- 
sities, good or bad, which result from every 
action of our whole past existence, and their 
tendency to reproduce themselves in the fu- 
ture. Each one of these impulses either ac- 
quires or loses force, according to what is al- 
lowed or denied to it, and every man’s future 
character depends on the force accorded to 
his various impulses, In some, appetites and 
passions obtain supreme power. Such are 
sensualists in character. With others intel- 
lect gradually obtains the supreme authority. 
Night and day they seek for mental food, and 
the whole world is digested simply in relation 
to the ideas—the thoughts it contains. With 
others, the sense of duty is supreme; its au- 
thority rises above all else—what is right, is 
the great motto on which they act. But 
none of these obtain the settled mastery sud- 
denly, or without many back-sets. In youth, 
especially, they all work together, and fer- 
ment in strange confusion, but gradually set- 
tle down through habit into certain fixed re- 
lations to each other. To the formation of a 
settled character, every action of life, ever 
‘word spoken, and every thought indulged, is 
daily contributing, giving to each impulse, 
good or bad, its force and direction. 

A character, in which duty in the broadest 
sense is supreme, in which it subsidizes every 
part of the nature, so that all other impulses 
work harmoniously under its direction, is the 
most perfect type of human character. In 
proportion as our dispositions are daily tend- 
ing to that, they are becoming more elevated, 
and in proportion as they fall away from this 
standard, we sink in the scale of being. We 
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know how much our daily habits change our 
bodily constitutions; the feeble physical 
frame may attain to great power, endurance 
and longevity, by suitable bodily cultivation ; 
while those ot robust health, originally, may 
degenerate and die by neglecting such daily 
exercises. The same is true of the intellect, It 
is not the men of the greatest quickness of 
mind that make, as a whole, the most sub- 
stantial scholars. On the contrary, they 
often become the most flashy and empty, re- 
lying on a certain quick-witted superficiality, 
while many a youth of rather dull powers 
originally, ty steady application, becomes, in 
the course of a few years, a man of real men- 
tal force and usefulness, whose name will live 
in after years, when that of the superficial 
genius is forgotten. And so in morals; it is 
not he who has the most lively and imagina- 
tive experiences, and who can talk the most 
glibly and weep the most copiously, that will 
niake the best man or citizen. This very ex- 
citability of temperament often gives its pos- 
sessor a fatal fluency of superficial Scripture 
language which deceives himself and others. 
There is probably no one who has not at 
times sume virtuous feelings or sentiments ; in- 
deed they form an essential element in man’s 
nature, but with the more perfect character, 
these feelings are cherished, cultivated and 
trained into settled principles, regulated and 
strengthened, until they become the supreme 
and ruling motive of a new life, uperatin 
and producing fruit. We should, then, live 
in the constant remembrance that each ac- 
tion is contributing to the formation of char- 
acter, and in all our aims for ourselves or 
others, correct principles should guide each 
action. To cultivate an inward moral per- 
ception, whereby always to perceive the true 
line of right, is the greatest ‘attainment of 
life. This is like the golden thread in ‘the 
fabled bower of fair Rosamond, conducting 
all who follow it safely through the laby- 
rinths and complexities of life—Ledger. 





If all unkind and unjust words were’ ar- 
‘rows, like needles and pins, and if instead of 
piercing the ear and then the heart, they flew 
against the bodies of those to whom they were 
directed, the children in some families would 
‘be like pin-cushions stuck completely full of 
sharp and painful weapons.” 

Lemeltde shi. 
I'rEMS. 

Tus blacks of Jamaica have, in little over a 
quarter of a century, acquired property amounting 
in value to over ten millions of dollars. This fact 
speaks volumes in favor of their industry aud 
thrift, especially as their property consists mainly 
.of houses and lands. Very happy results; have 
followed the change of rulers and the recall of ex- 
Governor Eyre. 

Tug San Fiancisco papers are urging the necessi 





ty of extending the protection of the laws to the 
Chinese immigrants who have settled among them, 
with a view to cultivating friendly relatious and 
promoting commerce with the Chinese Empire. 
Hitherto the Chinese, who are among the most 
peaceable, industrious and harmless portion of the 
population of California, have been treated with 
utter brutality by the coarser portion of the people, 
and have been virtually denied the protection of 
the laws. There about 60,000 Chinese on the 
Pacific coast. 

Tae Unton Pactric Raroap is being built more 
rapidly this year than ever. Six hundred and 
forty miles are now in running order, and a hun- 
dred miles more are nearly ready for the track. 
Brigham Young has five thousand men at work in 
Utah, and says he is not afraid of the Gentiles. It 
is probable that the locomotive will go through to 
the Pacific in 1869 instead of 1870, and will carry 
along with it an immense train of passengers and 
freight, now awaiting the happy event. 

Copper. according to Professor Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst College, is very plentiful in New Hampshire, 
At a lecture delivered at Concord, N. H., he assert- 
ed that there was copper enough in Gardner’s Moun- 
tain, in that State, to supply the United States for 
two hundred years, the vein being five miles long, 
and five hundred feet in depth. 

Tus Merricat System was not generally accepted 
in France until after the old and familiar names 
were applied to the new measures that most nearly 
approximated to them. The North German Parlia- 
ment has wisely determined to avoid this difficulty, 
and has adopted a German as well as a svientific 
nomenclature for their metrical system, which will 
go into operation in 1872. Thus the metre is to be 
valled the stab (staff); the centimetre, neuzoll 
(new inch); the millmetre, the strice (line); the 
decametre, the kette (chain); the litre, the kanne 
(can); the half kilogramme, the pfund (pound); 
aiid so on of the rest. 


As many persons are from necessity compelled to 
labor in the sun, thereby subjecting themselves to 
the risk ot being sunstrack, they will find not only 
comfort but safety in the use of a wet handkerchief 
or towel placed ou the top of the head. Try it. It 
is an almost certain preventive of, sunstroke. 


Firgs.—The naturalist recognizes many hundreds 
of flies in this country, but in our household econo- 
my we reduce them mainly to three sorts: House 
flies, biting flies and blue-bottle or blow flies. The 
latter is readily distinguished ; the two former are, 
however, frequently confounded, although easily 
kifown apart by an acute observer. They may, 
however, always be identified at a glance by the 
position theyassume ona wall. A common house 
fly almost invarithly rests with its head downwards, 
and however it may alight, works its way around 
until this direction is assumed. The biting flies, 
on the contrary, as universally rest with the head 

inting upwards, acting in this respect, precisely 

ike the mosquito, equally blood-thirsty with itself. 
This observation, which, we believe, has not been 
in print before, was first made by a Russian serf. 
The brother of an eminent foreign entomologist, 
now residing in the United States, observed the man 
in question killing sume ofthe flies on a wall of his 
Lut, without disturbing others, and, on being 
questioned, he gave as a reason that those with the 
heads up were ‘ biters,’? and the others were not. 
A careful examination of the facts by the entomolo- 
gist himself, proved the accuracy of the generaliza- 
tion thus made by an ignorant but observant peas- 
*ant. 


